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they became pirates. A band departed in a fleet ship
with two sails, commanded by a chosen chief, one of
those "sea kings" who boasted that "they had never
slept under a roof, nor emptied a horn of beer near an
occupied hearth." These bands went about in every
direction. Some went to the North for the purpose of
conquering Iceland and Greenland. Others, intrenched
in fortresses, pillaged the ships and carried off the
flocks and herds. Such were the famous "Vikings" of
Jonsborg, who for two centuries scoured the Baltic Sea.
The greater part preferred to attack the more civilized
countries, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain; they
disembarked suddenly on the coasts or went up the
rivers, pillaging the castles, attacking the cities when
their force was strong enough. They were infuriated
against the monks, whom in their quality of pagans
they detested. "We have sung the mass of the lances
to them," said they. They were called Danes in Eng-
land, but elsewhere they were known as men of the
North (Normans). Finally their principal band de-
cided to settle in France. The province, which became
Normandy, had never until that time been known or
spoken of; a century and a half later it was celebrated
throughout all Europe. The Normans had quickly
taken up with the Christian religion and with the
French language. Danish was no longer spoken save
at Bayeux. They had formed themselves into a society,
and this society of pirates was found to be better dis-
ciplined and better commanded than any of the others
of that epoch. The duke was obeyed by all and dis-
pensed justice to all. Normandy was the only country
in France where private war was forbidden, and where